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tion of the Gowanas Freeway. This freeway is the major access route
between the port and the rail terminals in New Jersey. During the
8-year rehabilitation program, the already-congested facility must
operate well below its capacity, and more congestion will increase
drayage costs between Red Hook and its rail service. (The recent
institution of a barge service from the Red Hook Marine Terminal to
Port Newark, N.J., offers a valuable alternative for freight move-
ments to and from Red Hook.)

As roadway capacities are reached, ports can encourage the devel-
opment of additional highway capacity, but in places such as New
York and Boston such options are severely limited. Ports throughout
the country are constrained by neighborhood opposition (discussed in
Chapter 4) and by the lack of available rights-of-way. Only 40 per-
cent of ports indicate the existence of undeveloped rights-of-way for
new access routes (Table 3-1).

Drawbridges also contribute to congestion at some ports. About 10
percent of ports report that drawbridges in the area usually or always
contribute to congestion, and 20 percent of the ports indicate that
they sometimes contribute to congestion (Table 3-1). The problem
appears to be more prevalent at container ports (Table 3-1).

Problems with weight-restricted bridges are cited at only 13 percent
of ports (Table 3-1). As discussed, however, bridge replacement or
rehabilitation is expensive and funding difficult to obtain. In addi-
tion, if a bridge is more than 50 years old, it must be evaluated for
preservation under federal historic preservation guidelines. This pro-
cess can be time-consuming and expensive.

Design

In the opinion of 87 percent of the respondents to the AAPA survey,
the access roads are usually or always adequately designed to handle
legal truck weights at most ports. Most of the respondents (80 per-
cent) indicate that roadway intersection design to accommodate truck
turning radii is usually or always adequate, but 15 percent report that
turning radii are only sometimes adequate, and two respondents indi-
cate that turning radii for routes serving their port terminals are
rarely or never adequate (Table 3-1).

Adverse consequences of obsolete design standards are noted by
New York port officials with respect to turning radii, both for New
Jersey Turnpike access ramps and railroad tracks at some New Jersey